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PREFACE 

Few philosophical poems in the English language have 
been more widely read than the poem in which the 
genius of FitzGerald has introduced us to that of the 
Persian, Omar Khayyam. More critics than one have 
remarked on the curious likeness betw^een the philosophy 
of Omar and that of the Roman, Lucretius, who also, 
like the Persian, expressed his philosophy in verse. 
The difference, however, between the two is not less 
curious than the likeness; and it occurred to me that 

it would be a not uninteresting experiment to render 

¥ 

parts of Lucretius into the stanza employed by Omar— 
or rather the ESiglish equivalent with which FitzGerald 
has made u» familiar—in order that, by thus reducing 
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them to a common literary denominator, a comparison 
between them might be more readily made. 

The philosophy of Lucretius, however, has, like that 
of Omar, an interest for us in the present day which is 
far more than literary. Like Omar, he deals with that 
precise train of reflection which scientific knowledge, as 
distinct from the assumptions of faith, tends to rouse in 
the minds of all who think; and the intellectual position 
of Lucretius was, in many ways, even nearer than Omar*s 
to that of the modern world. Lucretius was, so far 
as the knowledge of his time would allow him to be, as 
completely and as consciously a scientific man and a 
physicist as Darmn, or Huxley, or any of our con¬ 
temporary evolutionists. Indeed his doctrines, allowing 
for certain inevitable differences, are astonishingly 
similar to theirs; and his general conception of the 
conclusions to which all science is tendikg may be said 
to be absolutely identical. He disclaimed che character 
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of an original thinker or discoverer, representing himself 
merely as a disciple of his great master, Epicurus; but 
he made the philosophy of his master altogether his 
own, and as such we may here speak of it. 

His main object as a physicist was to show, by 
physical reasoning, that life and matter are parts of the 
same order of things, and that the soul of man results 
from the same general process as that which results in 
all other sensible phenomena—in the body of man, in 
the flowers, the seas, the mountains, in the whole frame 
of the earth, and in all the sims and stars. Earth and 
the system to which it belongs he reg^ded as but an 
infinitesimal portion of a .universe of similar systems 
which are scattmd through endless space, and have 

f 

always been forming themselves, per^sting, and then 
again decompo^ng, for all time-^if that can be called 
time which is* endless. The whole of this limitless 
universe, which decomposes but to recompose,” conr 
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sists, he maintained, of atoms aggr^ated in various 

forms ; and beyond space, and atoms, and the Jaws in 
accordance with which the atoms act, nothing exists, has 
existed, or ever can exist; consciousness, life, soul, 
whether in man or animals, being merely an atomic 
tissue of an exceptionally subtle kind. 

The worlds, and in particular the earth and all the 
things belonging to it, have come to be what they 
are by a process of natural selection. The atoms 
throughout infinite time make an infinite variety of 
combinations; but those alone have persisted which 
were fit to persist, the others resolving presently into 
their component parts. Animals and men are the 
result of the same process. They represent the forms 
of life that alone have been fit to live, out of innumer*- 
able forms that have appeared, and have perished 
because they have been not fit. Mad's senses were 
not designed for him in order that he* might put 
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them to their uses; but because he has them, and can 
use them, and* can maintain his life in consequence, 
the human race remains. 

The methods by which Lucretius endeavours to 

support these conclusions are essentially the same as 

those of the modern physicist. He endeavours to 

support them by reasoning from the known and the 

observable to the unknown. He takes the most 

familiar phenomena of nature, and of daily and domestic 

life—such as the smell of a lamp when extinguished, 

the dancing of motes in a sunbeam, the appearance of 

maggots in carrion—and seeks to show that all the 

mysteries of the cosmos are explicable by reference to 

a sequence of such cause and elFect as every day we 

» 

can verify by the evidence of our own senses. The 
narrow limits of his knowledge prevented him from 
imparting to fiis system anything which resembles the 
actuality o^ modern science. In advancing from the 
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known to the unknown, the scientific thinker of to*day 
plants each succes^ve footstep on some discovery cf 
what actually is—testing his discoveries by a series of 
minute experiments. Lucretius, as soon as he passed 
beyond the region of ordinary observation, had to content 
himself with what, reasoning by rude analogy, ordinary 
observation suggested to him as things that might be. 

In its details, therefore, his science is not science at 
all; as the reader, who cares to do so, may very easily 
see by studying his highly curious and fantastic theory of 
rision. But though in its details his doctrine has little 
more reality than a dream, it approaches, in its premises, 
the latest theories of to-day ;*and its practical conclusion, 
so far as human life is concerned, is identical with that 
of the latest scientific philosophy. This conclusion is 
that all conscious life comes into existence with the body, 
and disappears with its dissdution; thaf it is not the 
miracutous creation of any deity, or deities; and that 
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if any deities exist, they emerge fh>m the nature ci 
things, just as man does, and have no concern with his 
actions. It is doubtful whether Lucretius believed in 
their existence at all. In any case he regarded them as 
an essentially negligible quantity; and even should they 
be aware of man’s existence whilst he lived, man, death 
being the end of him, passes wholly beyond their ken. 
There is no knowledge in the grave.* There is no other 
life but this. Such was the sum and substance of the 
message of Lucretius to his contemporaries. 

This is a doctrine which, willingly or unwillingly, 
many philosophers have taught besides Lucretius. But 
other philosophers have, as *a rule, taught it either as a 
doctrine of sadness and despair, or as an inducement 
to voluptuous licence. Omar presents it to us as 
both. He is alternately possessed by the tragedy of 
the inevitable end, and by the desire to wring from 
existence evftry pleasure that it can yield us, before the 
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night comes, in which no more pleasure can be taken. 
But Lucretius addresses his hearers in a very difierent 
tone. Omar’s advice to man— 

Drink, for we know not whence we came, nor why; 

Drink, for we know not why we go, nor where, 

is rejected by him as a piece of ignorant folly which 
defeats its own ends. The only true pleasures, he 
teaches, are found •not in excess but in moderation; 
and though even these are not perhaps very great, they 
are better than anything we can gain for ourselves by 
the excitement and agitation of excess. 

He differs, however, from Omar in a deeper way 
than this, and from other •philosophers also who are 
adherents of the same creed. To them the extinction of 
life seems in itself a sad thing. Lucretius proclaims it 
as a blessing, a relief, an emancipation. That man 
has no other life is the crowning truth of science. 
It is the truth for the sake of proving which—of 
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placing it beyond all doubt—^the science of the nature 
of things is alone worth studying. 

The reason which he gives us for this attitude of 
mind is interesting, and throws a remarkable light on 
the spiritual conditions of his day. Life, according to 
him, would be naturally tolerable enough, and very 
oiFten happy, if it were not for one thing; and this is 
the universal dread, not of death *itself, but of the 
destiny that awaits us after death. Mankind at large, 
he says, labours under the horriblq belief, which is 
always in the background of their minds, that they are 
born under the wrath of God, or of the gods, and that 
these monstrous powers have called them into life only 
in order that, after death, they may torment them in 

t 

hell for ever. Here is really the root of all human 
sadness. It is the fear of what the gods will do to us 
—^those all-seeing angry masters, vile in their vindictive 
righteousness, gathering where they have not strawed. 
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Let tts once, says Lucretius, rid ourselves of this 
nightmare of the ima^adon, and the addng of 
our hearts will cease. We shall rise up and be 
free. 

Science it is which accomplishes for us the great 
deliverance; and it does so by demonstrating these two 
cardinal truths-^first, that no god, or gods, of the kind 
in question, e^dst; 'and %condly, that even if they did 
exist, they would be absolutely impotent to wreak their 
malice on us after .death, because after death there w31 
be nothing left of us for them to torture. 

It is the latter of these considerations on which he 
dwells most persistently, and in v^ich he appears to 
find his well of deepest comfort; and for this there is 
the following reason. In spite of his doctrine that 
life, if bodily pain and a fear of the gods be absent, 
is naturafiy pleasing rather than otherwise, he is haunted 
by a conviction that there is an inherent bitterness in it 
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after all. Though the delights of love may seem to 

be never so satisfying, yet 

A bitter something in the midmost hours 
Of joy starts up and stings amongst flowers. 

And again, after he has triumphantly announced the 
completeness with which “immortal death’* relieves 
mortal man from the fear of future suffering, he 
proceeds to argue that seated in man’s very self is 
some source of restlessness, discontent, and sorrow, by 
which life is still vitiated, even though all fear of hell 
and of the anger of the gods be done away with. Self, 
he says, is the secret malady of each of us—for ever un- 
• satisfied, for ever ill at ease; and death alone can free 
us from this foe that is of our own household. 

In admitting and insisting on this fact Lucretius 

is not perhaps quite consistent as a thinker; but the 

feelings of few* men are entirely in accordance with 

their thoughts, and the union in the poet of a note of 

b 
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subdued pessimism with one of courageous though 
hardly enthusiastic optimism affects the mind more 
deeply than either could have done separately. 

The following poem, though a considerable number 
of the stanzas closely follow the sentences, and some 
even the very words of the original, can hardly be 
called a translation in the usual acceptation of the 
word. The work.of Lucretius comprises between seven 
and eight thousand lines ; the following poem comprises 
not so many as five hundred. Of the work of Lucretius, 
by far the larger part consists of what is not so much 
poetry as scientific expositions in verse. Its poetry is 
confined to various exquisite illustrations taken from, 
scenes and aspects of external nature, and to the 
moral teaching which the poet draws from his natural 
science. His purely scientific principles I have contented 
myself with merely indicating, and it is* his moral teach¬ 
ing which I have mainly attempted to reproduce. This 
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is scattered throughout his work in a variety of isolated 
passages; as a consequence of which he very often 
repeats himself, and does but imperfect justice to the 
continuity of his thoughts and sentiments. I have done 
my best to exhibit them in a continuous form; and, 
in choosing the passages on which the following poem 
is founded, I have disregarded altogether their original 
order, taking them from this place •and from that, as 
seemed most suitable for my purpose. 

There are very few of the stanzas which have not 
some equivalent in the original; but most of them 
are summings up of the tendency of the thought of 
Lucretius, or echoes of his feelings, rather than repro¬ 
ductions of his words. In order that the reader may 
form some judgment as to this point for himself, I have 
appended to the poem those lines of the original which 
have been more or less closely translated, together with 
others representative of the meaning and train of 
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argument which the poem aims at reproducing. The 
Latin lines are translated in literal prose for the benefit 
of those who are not classical scholars. 

In one or two stanzas I have made use of phrases 
taken from great writers which are household words 
with all. One of these is from Tennyson, two from 
Shakespeare, and two or three from the Bible, ^"or 
doing this I have^the precedent of Lucretius hin'^elf, 
who lays Ennius under the same kind of contribution. 
In the two former cases my object has been to convey 
to the reader a sense of the vital identity of mod> n 
thought with ancient, and in the latter to onvey 
to him a sense of the strange contrast between the 
gospel of science, which, in the days of Lucretius as in 
our own, had no hope to offer us but that of eteinaJ 
death, and the gospel of the Christian religion, which 
offers us eternal life. 

This contrast is made additionally interesting by the 
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fact that Lucretius died only fifty years before Christ was 
born. In Christ originated that great spiritual and in¬ 
tellectual movement which succeeded, for so many ages, 
in rendering the Lucretian philosophy at once useless 
and incredible to the progressive races of mankind; but 
now, after a lapse of nearly two thousand years, the 
coT-ditions which evoked that philosophy are once more 
rt waring. Once more we are confronted with two 

.solutions of *life—that which takes as its basis some 

% 

cre.*ti7e act of faith, and that which, is based solely on 
t observation of such phenomena as are apprehended 
by the senses, can be expressed in rigorous formidae, or 
leave behind them objective records of their occurrence. 
But tJuough these old conditions are being revived, they 
are being revived with great differences. Religion as 
represented by Christianity is by no means the same 
thing as the religion which excited the contempt and 
indignation of Lucretius. The Christian religion, in 
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spite of the Christian Hell, offers to mankind not a future 

of torment only, but a future of rest and peace, which 

possibly even Lucretius might have regarded as prefer- 

able, if true, to that which he anticipated in the grave. 

Religion as represented by Christianity is no longer 

the enemy of man. It is man’s friend and comforter; 

but it is a friend whose credentials seem to many to 

have become doubtful. Science, on the other hand, has 

triumphantly extended its dominions. It has demon- 

* 

strated, with an accuracy beyond the dreams of Lucretius, 
the all-pervading presence of uniform and endless laws. 
It has traced the steps by which mind slowly develops 
itself out of matter. If it has not shown us that con¬ 
sciousness is a mere function of the brain, it has shown 
us that without the brain, we can, even if it exists, have 
no knowledge of it, and that without the senses it 
could have no thinkable content; and has strengthened 
the argument that, if the evidence of faith is repudiated. 
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the dissolution of the individual body and the individual 
life are simultaneous. The result is that the choice 
between religion and science has become in the present 
day even more vital to man, and fraught with deeper 
issues, than it was in the days when Lucretius wrote his 
poem on “ The Nature of Things,” land preached his 
gospel of a redemption, not from the grave, but in it. 
Those, however, who, under changed conditions, are 
adherents of the principles which he shares with the 
latest scientists of to-day, can hardly^find the only hope 
which is open to them expressed by any writer with a 
loftier and more poignant dignity than that with which 

they will find it expressed by the Roman disciple of 
Epicurus. 
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Suave mart magno 


1 

■y^HEN storms blow loud, *tis sweet to watch at ease 
From shore, the sailor labouring with the seas ; 
Because the sense, not that such pains are his, 

But that they are not ours, must always please. 


.11 

Sweet for the cragsman, from some high retreat 
Watching the plains below where legions meet. 
To await the moment when the walls of war 
Thunder and clash together. But more sweet. 
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III 

Sweeter by far on Wisdom’s rampired height 
To pace serene the porches of the light, 

And thence look down—down on the purblind herd 
Seeking and never finding in the night 

f IV 

The road to peace—^the peace that ail m^ht hold, 

But yet is missed by young men and by old, 

Lost in the. strife for palaces and powers, 

The axes, and the lictors, and the gold. 

V 

Oh sightless eyes! Oh hands that toil in vain! 

Not such your needs. Your nature’s needs are twain, 
And only twain : and these are to be free— 

Your minds from terror, and your bones from pain. 
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Unuling limbs, a calm unanxious breast— 
Grant Nature these, and she will do the rest. 

Nature will bring you, be you rich or poor. 
Perhaps not much—at all events her best. 


vii • 

What though no statued youths from wall and wall 
Strew light along your mi4night festival. 

With golden hands, nor beams from JLebanon 
Keep the lyre’s languor lingering through the hall. 


VIII 

Yours is the table ’neath the high-whispering trees; 
Yours is the I 5 TC of leaf and stream and breeze. 

The golden flagon, and the echoing dome— 
Lapped in the Spring, what care you then fcM- these ? 
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Sleep is no sweeter on the ivory bed 
Than yours on moss; and fever’s shafts are sped 
As clean through silks damasked for dreaming kings, 
As through the' hood that wraps the poor man’s head. 


f 

What then, if all the prince’s glittering store 
Yields to his body not one^ sense the more, 

Nor any ache or fever of them all 
Is barred out by bronze gates or janitor— 

XI 

What shall the palace, what the proud domain 
Do for the mind—vmn splendours of the vain ? 
How shall these minister to a mind diseased, 

At 

Or raze one written trouble from the brain ? 
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Unless you think that conscience with its stings 
And misery, fears the outward pomp of things— 
Fears to push swords and sentinels aside, 

And sit the assessor of the kings of kings. 

XIII 

The mind! i£yr-there*s the rub. The root is there 
Of that one malady which ai^ men share- 
It gleams between the haggard lids of joy ; 

It burns a canker in the heart of care. 

XIV 

Within the gold bowl, when the feast is set, 

It lurks. ’Tis bitter in the labourer’s sweat. 

1 

Feed thou the starving, and thou bring’st it back— 
Back to the staying, who alone forget. 
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Oh you who under silken curtains lie, 

And you whose only roof-tree is the sky, 

What is the curse that blights your lives alike ? 

Not that you hate to live, but fear to die. 

XVI 

Fear is the poison. Wheresoe’er you go, 

Out of the skier above, the clods below, 

The sense*^thrills through you of some pitiless Power 
Who scowls at once your father and your foe; 

XVII 

Who lets his children wander at their whim, 

Choosing their road, as though not bound by him: 

But all their life is rounded with a shade, 

And every road goes down behind the nm; 
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And there behind the rim, the swift, the lame, 

At different paces, but their end the same, 

Into the dark shall one by one go down. 

Where the great furnace shakes its hair of flame. 

XIX 

Oh ye who cnnge and cower before the throne 

Of him whose heart is fire, whose hands are stone, 

* • 

Who shall deliver you from this death in life— 
Strike off your chains, and make your souls your own ? 



II 


E tenebris tantis 


^OME unto me all ye that labour. ^Ye 

Whose souls arc heavy-laden, come to me, 

r tf 

And 1 will lead you forth by streams that heal. 
And feed you with the truth that sets men free. 


II 

Not from myself, poor souls with fear foredone, 
Not from myself 1 have it, but from one 
At whose approach the lamps of ajb the wise 
Fade and go out like stars before the sun. 
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I am the messenger of one that saith 

His saving sentence through my humbler breath: 

And would you know his gospel’s name, ’tis this— 
The healing gospel of the eternal d^th. 

IV 

A teacher he, the latchet of whose shoe 

I am not worthy stooping to undo : 

» • 

And on your aching brows and weary eyes 
His saving sentence shall descend like dew. 

V 

For this is he that dared the almighty foe, 

Looked up, and struck the Olympian blow for blow, 
And dragged the phantom from his fancied skies— 
The Samian Sage—the first of those that know. 
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Him not the splintered lightnings, nor the roll 
Of thunders daunted. Undismayed, his soul 
Rose, and outsoared the thunder, plumbed the abyss, 
And scanned the. wheelmg worlds from pole to pole; 

VII 

And from the abyss brought back for yoivand me 
The secret that alone can set men free. 

* t 

He showed us how the worlds and worlds began, 
And what things can, and what things cannot be. 

VIII 

And as I hear his clarion, I—^1 too 

See earth and heaven laid open to my view; 

And lo, from earth and heaven the curse is gone. 
And all the things that are, are born anew.- 
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Vision divine! Far ofF in crystal air, 

What forms are these ? The immortal Gods are there. 
Ay—but what Gods? Not those that trembling 
men 

Would bribe with offerings, and appease with prayer. 

X 

Far off they lie, where storm-winds never blow, 

Nor ever storm-cloud moves across-the glow; 

Nor frost of winter nips them, nor their limbs 
Feel the white fluttering of one plume of snow. 

XI 

At ease they dream, and make perpetual cheer 
Far off. From them we nothing have to fear, 

Nothing to hope. How should the calm ones hate ? 
The tearless know the meaning of a tear ? 
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We leave, we bless them, in their homes on high. 

No atheist is my master, he, nor I: 

But when I turn, and seek the stain of Hell 
Which flames and, smokes along the nadir sky, 

xni 

Even as I gaze the ancient shapes of ill 

Flicker and fade. From ojfF the accursed hill 

* « 

The huge stone melts. The Ixionian wheel 
Rests, and the barkings of the hound are still. 

XIV 

The damned forbear to shriek, their wounds to bleed. 
The fires to torture, and the worm to feed; 

I 

And stars are glittering through the rift, where once 
The stream went wailing ’twixt its leagues of reed ; 
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And all the pageant goes; whilst with awe, 

See in its place the things my master saw; 

See in its place the three eternal things— 

The only three—atoms and space and*law. 

XV! • 

Hearken, oil earth! Hearken, oh heavens bereft 
Of your dd gods, these ageless Fates are left, 

Who are at once the makers and thci made, 

Who are at once the weavers and the weft. 

, XVII 

All things but these arise and fail and fall, 

From flowers to stars—^the great things and the small ; 

Whilst the great Sum of all things rests the same, 
The all-creating, all-devouring All. 
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Oh you who with me, in my master’s car, 

Up from the dens of faith have risen afar, 

Do not you see at last on yonder height 
A light that burns and beacons like a star ? 

e XIX 

Do not you sniff the morning in our flight? 

The air turns cool, ^he dusk team turns to white. 

Night’s coursers catch the morning on their manes 
The dews are on the pasterns of the night. 

XX 

At last we are near the secret, oh my friend. 

Patience awhile ! We soon shall reach the end— 

I 

The gospel of the everlasting death. 

Incline your ear to reason, and attend. 



Ill 

V 

Sic igitttr magni quoque circum moenia mundi 
Expugnata dabunt labem putrcsque ruinas. 


^1^0 single thing abides ; but all things flow. 

Fragment to fragment clings—tl^e things thus grow 
Until we know and name them. By degrees 
They melt, and are no more the things we know. 


n 

Globed from the atoms falling slow or swift 
I see the suns, 1 see the systems lift 
Their forms ; and even the systems and the suns 
Shall go back slowly to the eternal drift. 
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Thou too, oh earth—thine empires, lands, and seas— 
Least, with thy stars, of all the galaxies, 

Globed from the drift like these, like these thou too 
Shalt go. Thou* art going, hour by hour, like these. 

IV 

Nothing abides. Thy seas in delicate ha& 

Go oiF; those mopned sands forsake their place; 

And where they are, shall other seas in turn 

Mow with their scythes of whiteness other bays. 

$ 

V 

Lo, how the terraced towers, and monstrous round 
Of league4ong ramparts rise from out the ground. 
With gardens in the clouds. Then all is gone, 

And Babylon is a memory and a mound. 
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Observe this dew-drenched rose of Tyrian grain— 
A rose to-day. But you will ask in vain 
To-morrow what it is; and yesterday 
It was the dust, the sunshine and the rain. 

VII 

This bowl of milk, the pitch on yonder jar, 

Are strange and far-bound^travellerSiCome from far. 

This is a snow-flake that was once a flame— 

The flame was once the fi^agment of a star. 

VIII 

Round, angular, soft, brittle, dry, cold, warm, 
Things are their qualities : things are their form- 
And these in combination, even as bees, 

Not singly I>ut combined, make up the swarm : 
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And when the qualities like bees on wing, 

Having a moment clustered, cease to cling. 

As the thing dies without its qualities, 

So die tho qualities without the thing. 

X 

Where is the coolness when no cool winds blow f 
Where is the music when the lute lies low ? 

ft 

Are not the redness and the red rose one, 

And the snow’s whiteness one thing with the snow 

* 

XI 

Even so, now mark me, here we reach the goal 

Of Science, and in little have the whole— 

« 

Even as the redness and the rose are one, 

So with the body one thing is the soul. 
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For, as our limbs and organs all unite 
To make our sum of suffering and delight, 

And, without eyes and ears and touch and tongue, 
Were no such things as taste and soutid and sight, 

XIII 

So without these we all in vain shall try 

•0 

To find the thing that gives them unity— 

The thing to which edich whispers, “Thou art 
thou 

The soul which answers each, “ And I am 1.” 

XIV 

What! shall the dateless worlds in dust be blown 
Back to the unremembered and unknown, 

And this frail Thou—this flame of yesterday— 
Burn on, forlorn, immortal, and alone ? 
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Did Nature, in the nurseries of the night 
Tend it for this—^Nature whose heedless might, 
like some poor shipwrecked sailor, takes the babe, 
And casts it*bleating on the shores of light ? 

XVI 

What is it there ? A cry is all it is.' 

It knows not if its limbs be yours or his. 

Less than that cry the babe was yesterday. 

The man to-morrow shall be less than this. 

XVII 

Tissue by tissue to a soul he grows, 

As leaf by leaf the rose becomes the rose. 

Tissue from tissue rots; and, as the Sun 
' Goes from the bubbles when they burst, he goes. 
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XVUI 

Ah, mark those pearls of Sunrise! Fast and free 
Upon the waves they are dancing. Souls shall be 
Things that outlast their bodies, when each spark 
Outlasts its wave, each wave outlasts the sea. 

XIX 

The seeds th^ once were we take flight and fly. 
Winnowed to earth, or whirled along the sky. 

Not lost but disunited. Life lives ot;^ 

It is the lives, the lives, the lives, that die. 


XX 

* 

They go beyond recapture and recall, 

Lost in the all-indissoluble All;— 

Gone like the rainbow from the fountain’s foam, 
Gone like thb spindrift shuddering down the squall. 
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XXI 

Flakes of the water, on the waters cease! 

Soul of the body, melt and sleep like these. 

Atoms to atoms—weariness to rest— 

Ashes to ashes—hopes and fears to peace ! 

XXII 

Oh Science, lift aloud thy voice that^^tills 
The pulse of fear, and through the conscience thrills— 
Thrills through the conscience with the news of 
peace— 

How beautiful thy feet are on the hills! 



IV 


NU igitur mors est 


jrjEATH is for us, then, nothing—a mere name 
For the mere noiseless ending of a dame. 

It hurts us not, for there is nothing left 
To hurt: and as of old, when Carthage came 


II 

To battle, we and ours felt nought at all. 
Nor quailed to see city and farm and stall 
Flare into dust, and all our homeless fields 
Trampled beneath the hordes of Hannibal, 
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III 

But slumbered on and on, nor cared a jot, 

Deaf to the stress and tumult, though the bt 

Of things was doubtful, to which lords fall 

The rule of all—but we, w<* heeded not- 

IV 

So when that wedlock of the flesh and mind 

ft 

Which makes us what we arc, shall cease to > id, 
And mind and flesh,, being mind aiicr flesh no 
mores 

Powdered to dust go whistling down the "vind, 

V 

Even as our past was shall our future be. 

Others may start and tremble, but not we, 

I 

Though heaven with the disbanded dust of earth 
Be dark, or earth be drowned ber.^th the sea. 
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VI 

Wh/ then torment ourselves, and shrink aghast 
I timorous children from the great At Last ? 

V >r though the Future holds its face averse, 

Se * , I iiid face reflected in the past, 

vii 

A a shield* Look! Does some monster seem 

* 

1 o .*ater there? Is that the Qorgon’s gleam? 
^Vha meets your eyes is nothing—yor a face 
rentier than a sleep without a dream. 

. vin 

And yet—ah thou who art about to cease 
From toil, a?»d lapse into perpetual peace, 

Why will the mourners stand about thy bed, 

And sting*thy parting hour with words like these?— 
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IX 

“ Never shalt thou behold thy dear home more, 
Never thy wife await thee at thy door, 

Never again thy little climbing boy 
A father's kindness in thine eyes explore. 

X 

“ All you have toiled for, all you have loved,” they 
say, 

** Is gone, is taken in a single day ; ” 

But never udd, “ All memory, all desire, 

All love—these likewise shall have passed away.” 

« 

XI 

Ah ignorant mourners! Did they only see 
The fate which Death indeed lays up for thee, 

How would they sing a difierent song from this— 
“ Beloved, not thou the sufferer—not thOu; but we. 
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XII 

Thou hast lost us all; but thou, redeemed from 
pain, 

Shalt sleep the sleep that kings desire in vain. 

Thou hast left us all; and lo, for us, for us, 

A void that never shall be Ailed agdin. 

XIII 

** Not thin#, but ours, to see the sharp flames thrust 
Their daggers through the hands we clasped in 
trust; 

To see the dear lips crumble, and at last 

To brood above a bitter pile of dust. 

« 

XIV 

“ Not thine, but ours is this. All pain is fled 
From thee, and we are wailing in thy stead, 

Not for the dead that leave the loved behind. 

But for (he living that must lose their dead.” 



V 


Dinique si vocem 


ye of little /aith, who fear to scan 
The inevitable hour that ends your span, 
If me you doubt, let Nature find a voice ; 
And will not Nature reason thus with man ? 


“Fools,” she will say, “whose petulant hearts and 
speech 

Dare to arraign, and long to overreach, 

Mine ordinance—1 see two schools of fools. 

Silent be both, and 1 will speak with each; 
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III 

“ And first for thee, whose whimpering lips compldn 
That all life’s wine for thee is poured in vain, 

That each hour spills it like a broken cup— 

Life is for thee the loss, and Death the gain. 

IV 

Death shall not mock thee. Death at last shall slake 

A 

Your life’s.thirst from a cup that will not break. 
Cease then your mutterings. Drsun that wine-cup 
dry, 

Nor fear the wine. Why should you wish to wake? 

'V 

“ Aiid next for thee, who hast eaten and drunk with 
zest 

At my most delicate table of the best. 

Yet when the long feast ends art loth to go, 

Why not,* oh fool, rise like a sated guest— 
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VI 

Rise like some guest who has drunk well and deep, 
And now no longer can his eyelids keep 

From closing ; rise and hie thee home to rest, 
And enter cal^ily on the unending sleep ? 

VII 

“ What, will you strive with me, and s^iy me ‘ No,’ 
Like some distempered child; and whisper low, 

SS' 

‘ Give me ljut one life more, one hour, to drink 
One draught of some new sweetness ere I go ’ ? 

VIII 

“ Oh three times fool! For could I only do 
The impossible thing you ask, and give to you 
Not one life more, but many, ’twerc in vain. 

You would find nothing sweet, and nothing new. 
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IX 

“ Pleasure and power, the friend’s, the lover’s kiss, 
Would bring you weariness in place of bliss. 

You would turn aside, and say, ‘I have known 
them all, 

» 

And am long tired of this, and this, and this.’ 

X 

Nature can nothing do she has not done— 

Nature, to whom a thousand lives’are one : 

And though a thousand lives were Jrours to endure, 
You would find no new thing beneath the Sun. 

XI 

“ Children of ended joy, and ended care, 

I tell you both, take back, take back your prayer ; 

For one life’s joys and loves, or one life’s lo^d, 

Arc all, aife all, that one man’s bones can bear.” 
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XII 

Such, if the mute Omnipotence were free 
To speak, which it is not, its words would be. 

Could you gunsay them ? Lend your ears once 
more,. 

Not to the mute Omnipotence, but me. 



VI 

In vita sunt omnia nobis 


POR I, if Stull you are haunted by the fear 

Of Hell, have one mpre secret for your ear. 
Hell is indeed no fable ; but, my friends, 

Hell and its torments are not there, but here. 


II 

No Tantalus down below with craven head 

Cowers from thf hovering rock : but here instead 

A Tantalus lives in each fond wretch who fears 

An angry GoJl, and views the heavens with dread. 

3 
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III 

No Tityos there lies prone, and lives to feel 
The beak of the impossible vulture steal 
Day after day out of his bleeding breast 
The carrion of the insatiable meal. 

IV 

But you and I are Tityos, when the dire 
Poison of passion turi^s our blood to fire ; 

For despised love is crueller than the pit, 
And bitterer than the vulture’s beak desire. 

V 

Hell holds no Sisyphus who, with toil and pain, 
Still rolls the huge stone up the hill in vain. 

I But he is Sisyphus who, athirst for power. 
Fawns on the crowd, and toils and fails to gain 
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VI 

The crowd's vile suffrage. What a doom is his— 
Abased and unrewarded ! Is not this 
Ever to roll the huge stone up the hill, 

And see it still rebounding to the abygs ? 

VII 

Oh forms of fear, oh sights and sounds of woe ! 

The shadowy road down which we all must go 
Leads not to these, but from them. , Hell is here. 
Here in the broad day. Peace is there below. 

VIII 

Think yet again, if still your fears protest, 

Think how the dust of this broad road to rest 
Is homely with the feet of all you love, 

The wisest, tod the brayest, and the best. 
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IX 

Ancus has gone before you down that road. 

Scipio, the lord of war, the all-dreaded goad 
Of Carthage, he too, like his meanest slave, 

Has travelled humbly to the same abode. 

X 

Thither the singers, and the sages fare. 

Thither the giseat queen^ with their golden hair. 

Homer himself is there with all his songs ; 

And even my mighty Master’s self is there. 

i 

« 

XI 

There too the knees that nursed you, and the clay 
That was a mother once, this many, a day 
. Have gone. Thither the king with crowned brows 
Goes, and the weaned child leads him on the way. 
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XII 

Brother and friend, and art thou still averse 
To tread that road ? And will the way be worse 
For thee than them ? Dost thou disdain or fear 
To tread the road of babes, and empenors ? 

xin 

Is life so sweet a thing, then, even for those 
On whom it smiles in all ^s bra vest-shows? 

See, in his marble hall the proud lord lies, 

And seems to rest, but does not know repose. 

* XIV 

“ Bring me my chariot,” to his slaves he cries. 

The chariot cogies. With thundering hoofs he flies- 
Flies to his villa, where the calm arcades 
Prophesy peace, and fountains cool the skies. 
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XV 

Vain are the calm arcades, the fountain’s folm, 
Vain the void solitude he calls a home. 

“ Bring me my chariot,” like a hunted thing 
He cries once more, and thunders back to Rome. 

* XVI 

So each man strives to flee that secret foe 

Which is himself. But piove he swift or slow, 

That Self, for ever punctual at his heels, 

« 

Never for one short hour will let him go. 

XVIl 

How, could he only teach his eyes to see 
The things that can, the things tha^ cannot be, 

• He would hail the road by which he shall at last 
Escape the questing monster, and be free ! 
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XVIII 

He shall escape it even by that same way 

On which fear whispers him 'twill turn to bay : 

For on that road the questing monster dies 

Like a man's shadow on a sunless day. 

% 

XIX 

Brother and* friend, this life brings joy and ease 

m 

And love to some, to some the lack of these— 

• • 

Only the lack ; to others tears and jpain ; 

But at the last it brings to all the peace 

XX 

That passes understanding. Sweet, thrice sweet, 
This healing Gospel of the unplumbed retreat, 
Where, though not drinking, we shall no more thirst, 
And meeting not, shall no more wish to meet. 



VII 


Scire licet nobis nihil ase in morte 


'J'HY wife, thy home, th^t child th: l ^ ifaibed thy knee 
Are sinking; down like si bebii d tht sea,” 
Breathe to the dying this ; but breathe a:- well, 

“ All love for these shall likewise pass from thee.’ 


II 

Brother, if I should watch their last light shine 
In those loved eyes, those dying ears of thine 

t 

Should hear me murmur what, when my hour comes, 
I would some friend might murmur into mine. 
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111 

Rest, rest, perturbed bosom^—heart forlorn, 
thoughts of ended joys, and evil borne, 

—tvorse—of evil done : for they, like thee, 
‘liVU rt. —those o^^Vrs thou hast made to mourn. 

IV 

; ' » f theiif v.rk beh’nd some veil of sky 

» hr t .oh j M ker, the immortal Spy, 

. 

Resdy i ' lortUi - each poor life he made, 
thou '’'1 more than God can—thou canst die. 


V 

Will not the thunders of thy God be dumb 
When thou art deaf for ever ? Can the Sum 

Of all things 1 ui'^e what is not ? Nay—take heart; 
For where thou goesr, thither no God can come. 
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VI 

Rest, brother, rest. Have you done ill or well, 
Rest, rest. There is no God, no Gods, who dwell 
Crowned with avenging righteousness on high, 
Nor frowning ministers of their hate in Hell. 

VII 

« 

None shadl accuse thee, none shall judge ; for lo, 

Those others have forgotten long ago : 

• « 

And all thy sullied drifts of memory 
Shall lie as white, shall lie as cold as snow : 

VIII 

And no vain hungering for the joys of yore 
Gone with the vanished sunsets, nor the sore 

r 

Torn in your heart by all the ills you did, 

Nor even the smart of those poor ills you bore ; 
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IX 

And no omnipotent wearer of a crown 
Of righteousness, nor fiend with branded frown 

Swart from the flame, shall break or reach your rest, 
Or stir your temples from the eternal down. 

X 

•w 

Flakes of the water, on the waters cease! 

Soul of the body, melt and sleep like these. 

Atoms to atoms—weariness to rest. • 

Ashes to ashes—hopes and fears to peace! 




PASSAGES 

FROM LUCRETIUS ‘DE RERUM NATURA’ 

Which form ths Basis of the Preceding Poem 

1 


GUAVE mari magno vexantibus aequon vends 

E terra magnum alterius spectare laborem ; 

• • 

Non quia vexari quemquam est iucunda voluptas. 
Set quibus ipse mails careas quia cernere suave est. 


It is sweet when winds *are troubling the waters on 
the great deep, to watch from land the great labours of 
another ; not because there is any light-hearted pleasure 
in knowing t]|at another is suflFering, but because it 
IS pleasant to realise from what sufferings you youtself 


are free*—Uicrcdus, Book ii* 1 - 4 . 
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II 

Per campos instructa tua parte pericli 
Suave etiam belli certamina magaa tueri. 

It is also sweet to behold, without any peril to your- 

% (, 

self, the great forces of war. arrayed for battle along 
the plains.—Book ii. 5, 6. 


in 

» • *' * « 

Sed nil dulcius est bene quam munita tenere 

c 

Edita doctrina sapientum templa serena; 

Despicere unde queas alios passimque videre 
Errare, 

I 

But nothing is sweeter than to occupy the well- 
defended serene heights of the wise, built high with 

't ■ <s —^ 

]eaniiiij[, from wbich you nuy be to look down on 

otl^t and see them wandenng y-idj), . 
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IV 

atque viam palantes quaerere vitae, 

Certare ingenio, contendere nobilitate, 

Noctes atque dies niti praestante laborc 
Ad summas emergere opes rerumque potiri. 

and straying in all directions in search of the path of 
life, contending in intellect, in pride of birth, and 
struggling wi|h hard labour day and nighj: to rise to 
wealth, and ’seize on the government of aflFairs.— 

Tl • 

Ibid. 10-13. 

V 

O miseras hominum mentes! o pectora caeca! 
Qualibus in tenebris vitae quantisque periclis 
Dcgitur hoc acvi quodcumque est [ Nonne videtis 
Nil aliud Mbi naturam ktrare, 

Oh miserable minds of men! oh blind breaste! In 
what shadows of life, in what perils such hfe as is youm 
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is passed! Do not you see that Nature demands for 
herself no more than this (Book iL 14-^16)^ 


VI 

—nisi ut cui 

G>rpore seiunctus dolor absit, mente fruatur 
lucundo sensu cura semota metuque ? 

-^that he fcom whose body care is remold and absent, 
may enjoy his mind with pleasure, freed from care and 

fear?—/^iV. 17-19. 

( 

Ergo corpoream ad natiu;am pauca videmus 
Esse opus omnino, quae demant cumque dolorem 
Delicias quoque uti multas substernere possint* 

We see, therefore, that but few things are necessary 
to the^ nature of the body, In order to ward off pain, 
and to give us many pleasures.— Ibid, 20JH2, 
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Vil 

S ncm wiat iwmiuim rinitfacm per eedm 
Lampadaa igniiieras nuuiibus retinentia dextris, 
Lumina noctumis q>uU8 ut suppeditentur, 

Nec domus argento fidget aurcx^ue nnidet, 

Nec dthatw hdxMot laqueata aurataqw temida; 

If there are not in your houses, golden etetnea of 
youths, hdding burning lamps in tbdr hands, to suf^ly 
Ught to thtt “midnight ibast; if thdr nail shines 
not with silver, nor glittfts urith gold, nor the lyre 
makes the fbetted and g^ded roofs ansound (/Hd. 
24-38); 

vui 

Quum^tamen inter se prostiati in gramine mdlt 

f 

ProtNber icium nYtun siib nunifi lU'boiris fltltie 

Non magma opibus iuomdo eorponi curanli* 
a 

nevertfaeleaa irhen they hwaf atpetched themselves 

on the Soft grass, near a rivulet of water, under the 

4 
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hranchea of a tree, they, with no greet richee* eo far as 
the senses go, have a happy life enougii.wBQiik iu 2 {h 31 . 

lx 

Nec calidae dtius decedunt corpore febres 
TextUibus si'in plcturis ostroqne rubenti 
bctcris, quam si in plebeia vcste cubandum est. 

Nor do hot fei^srs depart sooner from your body, if 
you are tossed on woven jnctures and blushing purple, 
than if you have to lie under a plebeian coverlet,— 
/Wrf. 34.36. • 


X A|ID XI 

Quapropter quoniam ml nostro in corpore gaxae 

Proficiunt neque nobilitas neque gloria regni. 

Quod superesf animo quoqiie nil prodesse putandum. 

* 

'Vyhmfore dnce neither treasures, nor nobility, nor 
the glory a idugdoni are of any profit to the body, 
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we miut deem alsb that thejr are of no profit to the 

37-39. 


XII 

Si non forte tuas leones per loca campi 

Fenrere quum videas, belU simiilacra fientea, 

His tiln turn rebus timefactae religiones 

Eflfugiunt ammo pavidae, mortisque timores. 

Unless, perhaps, vhen you see your l^bns mmdng 
thcmsdves aloi^ the places of the jplain, stirring up 
images of war, the terrors of religion and the dread of 
death, frightened by these things, dee panic-stricken 
I from your mind.— liuf. 41-44* 

XIII TO XIX 

Aeternas quoniam poenas in morte ^mendum, 

0 

Since men [as they now beliel^e] have to fijkr an 
eternity of torment when they die (Book i. iii), 




Fni«fiti» htnnanam q»i vitm tnrbtt «d> ttJtt 

Omttte Bufltundens mortis mgrore, neque uflam 
Sbk voluptatcm liquidaiB puramque reBnqmt. 



that few of Acheron maft te headlong from 

cnir utterly which bow sufiusps all thing* wiA *he 
di^lcnas of death, nor aUbna any ptea«we *o 
^ dear and pure.-^B6ok Ifi. 



II 

I 

JJUNC igitur terrorem animi tenebrasque necesse est 
Non radii solis neque ludda tela diei 
Discutiant^ ^d naturae apedes ratfoque. 

This terror and these shadows of the mind must be 

■• * 

dispersed! not by the rays of the sun| or the lucid darts 

of day, but by the knowled^ of nature and of reason.— 

, Book ill. 91*93* 

II TO IV 

E tenebris tantis tarn clarum eictoUere lumen 
Qui primus pc»ttiisti illuatrans commoda vitae, 

T* iliW{«or> 0 Gr»iw gwti* deois* inque tois awe 

Fiia padam poaa prww vestigia HBoie. 
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Thoui who from $o great darkness wert first able to 
lift so ahining a light, illununating the blessiogs of life, 
Thee, oh glory of the Grecian race, do I follow, and 
plant my feet in thy footprints.—Book iil 1-4. 

Ipse Epicurus [qui] . . . omnes 
Restinmt, Stellas escortus uti aetherius soL 

Epicurus, who extinguishes the lights of all other 
men, as the risen* sun extinguishes the stars^— Hid, 
1055. 

* 

Humana ante oculos foede quum vita iaceret 
In tenis oppressa gravi sub religione 
Quae caput a coeli regionibus ostendebat 
Horribili super aspectu mortalibus instans, 

Primum Grains homo mortales tollere contra 
Est oculos mm primusque obnstem contra^ 

VUgsa hoaiui lift Ity shamefully gtweUitig before our 
eyes, bowed to tiie dust beneath the heit^ Weight of 
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id^pdR, wfaisbf >4i^]rcd its iu»d ftcwn tlw n#0«(S ol‘ 

^ , 

tOft lusF. hid^ops 

aspect^ !)ih4iuu>. of Gteecs wtSrtht ifint lo raiso auMftsl 
against Inv,. ig&d,.tnalEe a. ^sta^^^, agmiost Ipr^Boeifc I 
63-68* 


VI 

^eM nec funs deom nee Ailinuia nee minitanti 

I 

Mntinure Mrapres^ coehun. 


I I 

Whcrni neither tales hor the 

I I ' I ' ' I M ^ ‘ ' 

HiSl.vw .with Ito thtcatctm^ 

69. 70 - = 



Etgo ^ aiiind.tmidt et extra 
iPteiceeidl^'ld^ge'flea^ mocutiiia isnn^ 


^^M*:-enwne;i«t*n*lensaiia jsengiWie inente minioi^, 



oriri 


9 ' 



‘1 ' 1 



LlIQOtlillVB 


t 



4 


TktxthK the vhH 4 eteangth of iue aund eoiii}ttercd, 
«a 4 {iitocaeded (u beyond the dandle enUe of the 
oidvene, and in mind uid theught twweid the trinde 
▼aft of epace; and heime triunphiutt he brings back 
to US the knowledge of what can arise and eriat, and 
what cannot—"Sook I 73-76. 


via 

Nam dmul ac ratio tua coepit eodfintui 

Natutam rerum, htud divm mente coactam, 

« 

IHfiilgiiunt aiunu t^ores, moenia mundi 

IXsoedunt Totum vidtip per inane geri res. 

For aa soon U diy reastiA b^na to shoot alolid the 
nature of tldftgs---iiatutn not rnlod by the nlktd of any 
delt^-tfefc wot; «lm mh^ 
the ni||hrenn leipitti 1 iln^ 
the void of spate.—Book fit 14^17. 
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IX TO XI 

Apparet DiTum mimen sedesqtie quietae, 

Quas nequc concutiunt venti nec nubila nimbis 
Adspergunt neque nix acri concreta pruina 
Cana cadens violat, semperque innublius aether 
Integer et large diiHiso lumine ri 4 et« 

Omnia aup^itat porro natora nequ^ uUil 
» inimi paoem ddibat tCanpore in uUo. 

The divinity of the gods appemrs, and their tranquil 
seats, which no winds shake nor clouds sprinkle with 
mist, nor the white falling, snow, coi^ealed with sharp 
frost, violates; but the pure air is cloudless ever, and 
laughs with dUIiised light. Nature, too, provides the 
gods with aH tluiqp;; nor does anything ever take 
their peace of heart away firom i6«a4. 
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XII TO XIV 

At oontn nosquam apputnt Acherua$a temph 
Nec tdlus <d»tat qtun omnia diqndantur. 

But on the other hand* though the earth does not 
hind^ a complete view of everything^ the Acherusian 
abodes are to be seen nowhere.—^Book iii. 25*26. 


XV TO xvu 
« 

His ibi me rqbua quaedam dirina vcduptaa 
Ferdjnt atque horror. 

a 

Under the influence of these spectacles, a certain 
divine pleasure and awe takes hold of me.— Ihii, 28-29. 

Natum... Corpus inani 
Et quod inane autem eat finiii oorpore oogpt, 

Ut sic alterpis infinita omnia reddat. « 
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Nature compels body to be bounded with space, and 
empty space to be bounded by body, so that by these 
mutual limits she may remler all thu^ infinite*—^Book 
i, 1OP9-1011. 


Minui rem quamque videmus 
Et quitn longinqno fluere brnnia aevo 


Quiun tamen inwlbani viiiieatur maiiere. 

' * ' ' 1 . ■ ' * 

«^J|iVe see that all things m dip%ims|ied imd flow away 
^ through length-df ; but the g^,sam of dui^ 
is seen to remam undcca]rcdi—Book a. $8-71. 



Ill 


1 

J^UTAT %nim mmi\ naturam totius aetas 

Esc alioque atiktus axcipare omnk debet, 

Net manet uUa iot rijtyiUb res. Omnia migrant. 

«. * 

For time changes the nature of the entire lUnvene, 

and one oondidon'of i3dt;fs oAler anodher must suecSS' 

in an things: dor does iuiylihhig ahide like itself. All < 

things move and change.-«-Book v. 828-830. 

( 

II 

Sic igitur magni quoque drcum moenia mundi 

Expugnata dabunt labem putresque ruinas. 

< 

So Ukewue the Wfdls of the great umverse assailed 

c 

on an ndea (hy age and the attack of hpadle atoms] 
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dtall aufiar dMty, uad ikll ia rtiiii,<w.Bodc 

3 .1144, tX4$. 

itl 

Qmre etiun atque etuun tales fatette neoesse est 

Esse alios alibi congresstis materiiu 

Qualis hie est avido complexu qiwm tenet aether. 

Wherefore agaia and again it is taauiutf that you 
admit the odstenoes of other ag|;tegates of matter 
elsevherc> sucih as the earth, triiich the air*lioIds in its 
. dose emhnce.-^lHd. io6i-io6j. 

4 

lamque adoo fracta est aetss effodaufue teihis. 

Already the age of the world is brokeoy atid the 
earth worn out.—IM, 1150. 

» 

IV 

Magnaiti partem sed detrahit aeitu... 

Pratterea doeui nMthnm qnoque tollere nubei ^ 

Hnmotean^ inagim oottceptam ex aequore ponti. 



LtrCRBTTOS 


6i 

The mn 'vrith ite heat drains eff a luge pare of the 
tea* I have ahown thee a!ao how the doudi take off 
moeh drawn bjr them from the vast surface of the 
deep*«^Book v. 629. 

V 

Et inter se mortales motua vivunt 
Augescunt aliae gentosi aliae mmmmtur» 

Inque farhvi spatio nMantur saecla amftiaiitum. 

The races of mbrtals sitb^ by interchange. Some 
races inerease/some diminish, ahd in a brief space 
of time the generations of the living are changed.— 
Book u. 76*78. 


VI 

« 

Pereunt imbres, ubi eos pater aetto' 
lit gremauni ntftns terrai praeapifavtt, 

At ititiAw tt»l!g*Hnt Miniqtw viMsMnt 
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The ttwnif die when hither nether hu Rreeqntated 
tiien into the lap of mother earth; bnt the ehit^j ng 
fruits iiae» and the branches of the trees grow green.— 
Booki. 251-153. 

VIII AND IX 

Nam quodcumque suis mutntum finitvis exit, 
Guitmuo hoc mors est ilUus quod fuit ante. 

For whatsoever tlung is changed, and loses its 
distinguishing'quaUties, this change is the iftstant death 
. of the thing which was be^ne.—Boq^ ii. 753, 754. 

IX, X, AND XI 

Quod genus e thuris glejps evellere odorem 
Haud hidle est quin interest nature quoque eius. 

Sc animi atque aninuie naturam corpore toto 
Extrahere haud ladle est qwn corpora chssolvantur. 

For as you cannot tear away the scent hrom balls of 

* 

frankinceiM^ without at the 9aitto time doWroyiDg its 





^ ^l1, 11 

, ; I"':.'' „ . 




IJ ‘ J' r'‘ l" , ‘i’' 1 ,f '■ 
i ' i, ,1 ' t' , ' ' ' 


body, wd»6W bring dBMwd. 

.,-firijkiii;'3*7^33®* ' '' 

XV AND XVI 

Turn ponro puer, uj: sacra prriectua ab nndis 

* ,,,ui ' ' ' ^ 

Navita, nudus hnmi iacet, inftns, indigus omm 

\ V 

V ifati aunUo, quum primum in lumima eras 

I 

Ninbus ex alvo nutria natura profiidit 

<* 1 

Vagituque locum lugubri complct, ut aequum cat 

Ciri tsmtum in vita watat thnaire malorum. 

* 

I I 

Moreover the babe, like a aailcff cast up by die 
fierce waves, lies apeechlcsSi without all vital support, 
upon the ground, where first nature vridi para 
has sent it from its motheria womb, ^iilh into the 
regions of light; ifld it m the air^*ith a tfismal 

vilBim,« ih ^ trite Ibr ,whai*;in life » many 

aortowi trimiitt «o he pa8Bedlhrou^«-*-«ook W. 
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XVII 


^ni paril^ CWm coi|i(Ws9r/^^ ,, ,, li 

* \ f, \ 

OiescecQ sentunus pariterique seoescete QMMiteiii. 


Besides we see the imhd to be bom with the body, 

I ' '' I ' , 11” y', *'''' 

to grow with the body, ini to decey wUtf it.^Book iii. 

I I ' < 

446-447- 


xx% 


I^cqueunt uUtus cprporis esse 
Sensus ante ipSam genitam natttram atiimands, 
Ntminim <|uia inateries disiecta tenetur 
Acre flumiiubus tcrriSs 


The senses o£ no living thit^r cat| exist before the 

"'ll ' 

subtance '■ 0 ' the livh^ adding itadf is got together; and 
nirtnrail7 ,sOt.beca«so tiU thdn the materials are dispersed 
in the' air« Ilie riven, and b the eatth.-^-dBook ii. ^ 3 $- 


939 f 
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LOCRJtTIOS 


XXI 

Nam 6ua caique lods ex omnibua omnia plagis 

Corpora di&tribuuntur at ad soa saecla recedunt. 

Humor ad humorem^ terreno corpore terra 

Creadt et ignem ignet pttxmduirt actheraquc aether. 

For to every body from all regions of space arc 
contributed by atomic agitation its own congruous 
atoms; moisture to moisture; earth to earth; fire to 
fire; lur to air.-^Book il 15. 



IV 

nil igitur mors est ad nos neque pertinet hilum, 
Quandoquidcm natura animi mortalis habctur. 

Death therefore is nothing, and has nothing to do 

•% 

vinth us, since the nature of the mind is mortal.^Book 
• • 

iii. 84a, 843. 

II AND HI 

Et velut anteacto nil tempore sensimus aegri. 

Ad confltgendum venientibus undique Poenis, 

Omnia quum belli trepido concussa tumultu 
Horrida contre|nuere sub altis aetheris auris. 

In dnbtoque fhere utrorum ad regha cadendum 
Omnibus huifianis esset terraque marique :— 
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LUCRETIUS 


And ^ in past time, we fdt no trouble oursdves^ 
when the Carthaginians gathered from all sides to coti^ 
diet, and when all things 'frith the terrifying tumult of 
war trembled under the high air of heaven; and it was 
doubtful under the sway of which power the rule of all 
things humanyiin land and sea, diould fall :-^(Book iii. 
843-849.) 


IV AND V 

Sic, ubi non erimus, quum corporis atque arnmai 
Piscidium fuerit quibus e sumus uniter apti, 

Scilicet haud nobis quidquam, qui non erimus turn, 
Accidere omnino potent sensumque movere, 

Non si terra man miacebitur et mare coelo. 

So when we riiall cease to be, and when the disrup- 
« 

tion shall come of that sotil and body^ of wluch we are 
jomdy composed, it is certain that to us, who ^hall not 
then exist, nothing wiQ be able to hfq)petti or to rouse 
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our. feelings, not even if tive earth shall be mingled ndth 

I 

the sea, the sea wi& hei|inen^/<ll^., 95(^8 


VI 


, ^ I I ( ' 

Respice item quam n 3 ad nos anteacta vetnstas 

♦ '' ' I 

Temporis ad;emi fuerit, quam nascimur ante. 

Hoc igitur speculum nobis natura futuii 

Teixiporis expotxit post mortem detAque nostram. 

• * 

Nuris qmd horrifaile apparet f Num triste videtur 
^idquam f Noiine omm somno securius extat ^ 


Consider also how all the endlm time that passed 

' ' I ' ' I ' H 1 I I 

before we were born was qjOthing to us. This dqes 
nature hold up to us as a mirrcMr» of that time to come, 
which shall be when we are dead. Docs anything 
horrible appear ? Is anything sad seen? la not what 

, 1 * ' * 1 I 

you see there calmer than any sleep 9B5r9^Q* 
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Tit TO lit 

Nam tarn non domus aitdpiet te laota, neijue uxor 
Optima nec dulcn occurrent otcuk nati 
Praeripere et tacita pectus dulcedine tangeUt . . . 
lUud in lus rebus non addunt, Nec tibi eanun 
lam desiderium inndet rerum tnsuper uUa. 

For now [say the mourners] your pleasant home 
shall never again recdve you, nor your well>loved wile, 
nor your tender little ones run to you to snatoh your 
kisaeSi and touck your h^rt with a silent sweetness: 
[The mournets say this, but] they never think of add-* 
tng, Nor shall any longer any desire for these things 
remain with you.—Book iii. 907-913. 

X TO xm 

Quod bene si videant ammo dietisque sequaiitur, 

Dissolvant ammi magno se angore metuque. 

« 

Tu quidem ut es lecto sopitus, sic ern nevi 
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Quod superest cuncti$ privatu* doloribus aegrift; 

At A 09 homfico cine&ctum te prope busto 
Insatiabiliter deflabimus; aotemumqiie 
NuUa (Ues nobis moerorem e pectore demet. 

Whith truth* if men would see with their minds* and 
follow it with their words, they would free themselves 
from much sorrow and fear of mind. [Then would 
they say to the dying] You laid to sleep on your bed, 
will ^ as you are for ever, freed from all cark and 
*car^; but we standing by ^ou, never, shall cease weep- 
, ing for your loss; nor will ever the day come to our 
lives wluch will take our abiding sorrow from our 
* hearts.—/Wii. 914-921. 




j^ENIQUE si vocem rerum natura repente 

Mittat et hoc alicui nostrum sic increpet ipsa :• 


Lastly, tf the nature of things should^uddenl^^utter 
a voice, and herself thus upbraid any one of us :-**{Bpok, 
iii. 944, 945.} 


II 

« 

Quid tibi tantopere est mortalis quod nums aegris 
Luctibus indulges? qdd mortem congemis ac dies ? 

What good crfuse have you, oh imortal, to indulge in 
tHa iounodente gdtfi Why do you bmoao and weep 
over yoAir coadng deaths— lUd. 94<)> 947. 
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7 S 


in AMO. IT 

Sin ea quM firoctus quumqoe es pcriere piofiiw 
Vitaque in oflvnso est, cur ampUus addere quaeris ? 

But if these things, of which you have had the use, 
have been poured out and wasted, and^ltfe is hateful to 
you, why seek to add to it?— Ibid. 953, 954, 


V and VI 

Nam gratum fuerit tibfvita anteacta priorque 
Et non omnia pertusum congests quasi in vas 
Commoda perfluxere atque ingrata interiere; 

Cur non ut plenus vitae conviva rccedis 
Aequo animoque caps securam, stulte, quietem ? 

For if your past life has been grateful to you, and all 
your blessings have not, as though poured into a leaky 
vessel, flowed away and been lost, why not, like a guest 
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i^uc&irrnTi 




sated at the baiu|uet of life, retire, mi edth calm mind 
take your rest that never will be broken ?~Book iii* 

948-95a. 


VII TO X 

Cur . « . 

Nec potius vitae dnem facis atque laboris? 

Nam tibi practerea quod machiner inveniamque, 

Quod placeat, nihil est; eodem sunt omnia sempbr.. 

*. . . eaddhi tamen omnia restantC 

Omnia si pergas vivendo vincere saecla. 

Why not rather wish [instead of living On] to make 
an end of life and sorrow at once ? I^or there is nothing 
further which I could contrive or find out tO please you. 
All things are always the same « . . You would find 
tbatt always tho sstae, even if you oudssted lU the 
egos in Iivuig.»<*/]i><<^. 958 <* 943 . 
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. 1 ■ <xn 

, ! ’ i . • . II ' ■ , ,,. 

I ' ^ 

Q&SA respondeinm, msi iustam iatoxdm litm, 
Naluram et yeram verbis expoaere caasam i 

What do we answer to all this, but that nature brings 

' ' * I 

a jiist charge ajpunst us, and sets 
speaking i~IUd. 962, 963. 


fortl»>tniee^.m» 



VI 

ca niminim qtiaecunque Achcrunte profundo 
Firodita sunt esse, in vita sunt omnia nobis. 

And those things which are said to be in the depths 
of hell, really all of them happen to us, not there, but 
in life.-^Book hi. 991,99a. 

II 

Nec miser impendens magnum timet aere saxum 
Tantalus, ut fama est, cassa formidine torpens ; 

Sed magis in vita divum metus urget inanis 

Mortales casumqua timent quern cuique ferat fors. 

' « 

Nor does any miserable Tantalus, as is said, stupid 
with blind fear, dread the great rock hanging above 
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him ito the air. But in this life ait empty iw of the 
goda oppKNes mortals; and they dread the liill dnt 
chance may bring to each**«*«*di^fd» 993*^9^* 

III 

Nec Tityon volucrea ineunt Acherunte iacentem 

Nec quid sub magno scrutentur peclore quidquam 

Perpetoam aetatem poterunt reperire proiecto . . . 

Nec tamen aetemum potent perferre laborem 
praebere cibum proprio de corpore semper. 

Nor do the birds pWtrate Tityos^ as he lies in 
Acheron; nor, however his hi^ breast might be 
explored, could they End food there for infinite tune... 
Nor could he himself endure the eternal pain, nor 
supply food always froni his body^^Uid. 997-1004. 

IV 

Sed Tityos nobis hie est» in amore iaeentem 

» 

Quern valucres lacerant atque orest anxius angpr. 



LucmTms 


7 $ 

But h6 b SI Tityus amongst ua, whonii as bo lies in 
]mtf tha birds of passion tear^ and anxious disquiet 
eats^^Book iii. ioo 5 ««io 09 ^ 

V 

Sisyphus in vita qtioque nobis ante oculos est 

f It 

Qui peterc a populo fascia saevasque secures 
ImbiUt et semper us tristisque reredit. 

A Sisyphps likewise is oeibre our eyes jn thi^ life» it* 

him who sets nimself to seek from the voterf^the 

* 

fasces and the fier e axcs, and*retires always be' ^en ana 
sad.—iWd* looS-ioio. 


Vf 

Nam petere imperium quod inane est nec datur unquam 

Atque in eo semper durum sufierre laborem, 

« 

Hoc est adverso nixantem trudere monte 
Sncom quod tumcti a tounmo iast wrdoe nuuuita 
Volvitur et jdaai petit aequora campL 
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For to seek power, whieh is empty m \tadf, and is 
moreover not gained, and constantly to endure hard 
labour in the pursuit of it, this is to hurt the stone with 
pain up the adverse hill, which yet is even now rolled 
down 4gain from the sununit, and impetuousl]^ seeks 
^ se surface of the open plain.— Uid* rc|ii-ioif 


vu 

ilinc Acherusia lit stultorum deniqae vita. 

Protti iears of the torments of neli, ,the life of fools 
becomes a hell itself.— Ibid, 1036. 


VIII 

Hoc etiam tibi tutc interdum dieere possis. 

tliu too you also be aUe to aay to youmlf* 
[to give yot|nelf cpuragej.t—1037- 



f ifTinti inr>if Tfffi 



IX 

* 

Lumirm $id oculis etiam bonus Ancu* retiijtul; . . . 
Scipiades, belli fulmen^ Carthaginis horror» 

Ossa dedit terrae proinde ac famul infimus esset. 

Bvea the go^ Atitus baa deserted the light with his 
eyes . . • Sdpio, the thunderbolt of war» the dread of 
Carthage> gave his bows to the earth, as though he 
were his lowest slave.--^Book iii. 1038, and 1047,1048. 

X 

Adde repertores doctrinarum atque leporum, 

Adde Heliconiadum comites ; quorum unus Homerus... . 
Ipse Epiedrus obit decurso lumine vitae* 

Add to these the inventors of the sdetices and the 
g»c«s. and the companies of % Mum, of whom Homer 
iaMe . 4 . Bpicura<iedlikewise,whmhiaUie'alight 
had rna its oporai^Wiadt lofp, lojo, ami^ 1055. 
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XIll 

Exit saepe foras magnis ex aedibus Ule, 
Esse domi quern pertaesum est. 


Often he goes forth out of his vast halls, who has 
grown weary of remaining at home.-—1073, 
1074. 


xrv 

Currit agens mannos ad villam praecipitanter, 
Auxilium^tectis quasi ferre ardentibus i^tans. 


ite*^ hastens precipitately to his villa hurrying on his 

[lorses, as though his house was on fire, and he were 

■ 

lastening to put out the flames.— Ibid, 1076, 1077. 


3SV 

Oscitat extemplo, tetigit quum limina villae, 

Aut abit in somnum gravis atquc oblivia quaerit, 
Aut etiam properans urbem petit kque revisit. 

But he has no sooner touched the threshold of his 

villa than hj yawns, or falls heavily to sleep* and 

6 
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hettvfly seeks foi^tfutness; or even hurrying back 
again, betakes himself once Dlbre to th^ dty^^Book 
iii. 1078*1080. 

XVI 

Hoc se quisque modo Aigit; at quern scUicet, ut fit, 

Eif^gere ha^d potis est, ingratis haeret^ et odit 

Propterea, morbi quia causam non tenet aeger. 

In this way each man fiees from himself; but this 
sdf, whom* as it happens, he cannot escape fronj, still 
dings to him, at^ he hates it; for he, the sick man,^ 
does not knovv^the cause of his disease.— IHd. 1081*1083.« 

XVII 

Quam bene si videat, iam rebus quisque rdictis 

Naturam primum studeat cognoscere rerum, 

« 

Temporis aetemi quoniam, non unius horae, 

Ambigitulr status, in quo sit mortaUbus omnis 

Aetas, post mortem quae restat cunquq manendo. 
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Which cause if everybody could understand, each, 

J 

in the firtt place, all' bther pursuits being left, would 
study to learn the nature of things; since what is at 
issue is the state not of one hour, but of that eternity in 
wluch the whole age of mortals—^whatsoever may remain 
of it—after death must continue*— IHd^ io 84 »*^(p 88 * 

XX 

^Tanquam ih morte mail cum primis hoc sit eorum, 
j^uod sitis cxurat miseros atque anda toircat, 

Aut aUae cuius desiderium insidcat rcj. 

As if at their death this would be their chief evil, 
that parching tiurst should burn and dry them up in 
their wretchedness, or the vain longing for some other 
thing settle on them.—/W. 939“94^; 




m AND IV 




RE ^ligio pedibus subiecta vicissixn 
Obt^ntur, nos exsequat victoria coelo. 


By means of whc^se science religion in its turn lies 
bruiised undAr our feet, and his victory mikes us equll 
with heaven*—^Book i* 78, 79.^ 


V 

Scire licet nobis nihil esse in morte timendum 

<> 

Nec miserum fieri qui non est posse neque hilum 
Diiferre an ullo fuerit iam tempore natus, 

Mortalem vitam mors quum immortalis ademit* 

We may be assured that in death there is nothing to 
be dreaded by us; that he who does not exist cannot be 
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made miserable; and t||^t it is nothing to a man that 
he was erer born at al^, in 4 ien once immortal death has 
taken away mortal life.-*-Book iii. 879*882. 


IX 

Nec quisquam in barathrum nec Tartars deditur atra. 

Nor is any one ever pven to the*piti or the night of 
l%tarus.— Ihtd^ 979. 


R. a R. CtARK, If*liiT*P, Xditihireh. 











